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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "EARLY  SPRI17G-  GARDEN  QUESTIONS, "    Information  from  the  Bureaus  of  Plant 
Industry  and  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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"Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  gardeners  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  garden." 
That's  not  exactly  the  way  the  familiar  typing  lesson  reads,  "bat  it  makes  a  good 
slogan  for  the  month  of  February.    And  the  idea  seems  to  have  stimulated  a  number 
of  garden  questions,  which  we  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  answer.    There's  also  one  question  about  slugs. 
Garden  slugs,  you  know,  are  mollusks,  kin  to  snails,  but  without  any  protective 
shell.     So  we  asked  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  to  supply  the 
information  on  that  question  and  on  spraying  against  scale  insects. 

Let's  read  the  first  letter:     "Oughtn't  we  to  prune  our  flowering  shrubs 
while  it's  still  cold,  before  they  start  budding?    Me  have  two  hardy  hydrangeas, 
a  lot  of  forsythia,  deutzia,  spirea,  and  several  rosebushes.     Is  there  anything 
special  we  should  know  about  pruning  any  of  these?" 

Yes,  indeed,  the  horticulturists  say, — there  are  several  special  points  you 
should  know  at  this  time.    And  the  first  point  is;     DON'T  PRUNE  any  of  the  early 
flowering  shrubs  until  after  they  bloom.     The  flower  buds  of  the  spring-blooming 
plants  were  formed  last  summer  or  early  last  fall.     I*  you  prime  them  now  you'll  be 
cutting  off  flower  buds.    Just  after  the  flowers  are  over  and  before  the  new  flower 
buds  form  you  can  cut  off  the  weak  branches  and  old  wood,  but  don't  prune  too  much. 

Some  of  the  widely  grown  shrubs  that  flower  early  in  the  spring  are:  For- 
sythia, spirea  or  bridal  wreath,  deutzia,  weigelia,  and  syringa.     That  list  includes 
many  of  those  you  named.    Remember,  don ' t  prune  any  of  these  now. 


Bat  you  can  prune  your  hardy  hydrangeas  fairly  drastically  now,  "but  not  the 
House  Hydrangea  which  hears  pink  or  "blue  flowers.     This  should  he  pruned  just  after 
it  finishes  flowering.     Don't  prune  dogwood,  lilac,  or  snowhalls  at  any  time  except 
to  take  out  dead  wood.    After  lilacs  and  snowhalls  are  through  "blooming,  you  can  cut 
off  the  old  flowerheads. 

Prune  your  rosehushes  next  month,  in  March,  just  "before  the  "buds  start  to 
grow.    But  don't  cut  any  of  the  climbers  until  after  "blooming.     Then  you  can  give 
them  a  somewhat  heavy  pruning. 

Speaking  of  rosehushes  "brings  up  another  question.     "I  have  some  rose  cuttings 
from  last  year  stored  in  moist  sand  down  cellar,"  this  writer  says.     "When  should  I 
plant  them  out  of  doors?" 

Whenever  danger  of  freezing  is  past.     Set  them  deep  enough,  so  that  one  eye, 
or  not  over  1  inch  of  the  cutting  if  it  hears  a  hud  is  ahove  the  ground,  4  or  5 
inches  in  the  ground.    We'll  talk  about  roses  at  greater  length  a  few  weeks  from 
now. 

The  next  writer  wants  to  know  a"bout  dormant  spraying  in  Fehruary. 

The  specialists  explain  that  dormant  spraying  with  a  lime  sulphur  or  oil 
spray  is  done  to  remove  scale  insects  while  the  tree  or  shrub  is  asleep.    Any  spray 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  soft  insects  or  eggs  under  the  scales  would  injure  leaves 
or  flower  buds  later  on.    And  it's  easier  to  reach  the  scale  insects  while  the 
"branches  of  the  tree  or  shruh  are  hare. 

The  hest  time  to  put  on  the  dormant  spray  for  all  fruit  trees',  "blackberry  and 
raspherry  canes,  currant  hushes,  grapevines,  flowering  crahapples,  and  rosebushes  is 
from  two  weeks  to  a  month  "before  the  new  growth  starts.     In  many  places  that  means 
now  or  some  time  this  month. 

Use  the  spray  exactly  the  way  the  manufacturer  says.     Spray  on  a  hright  clear 
day  when  there's  no  prediction  of  rain,  snow,  or  freezing,  preferably  when  the 
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temperature  is  about  45  degrees.    Whatever  you  do,  don't  get  a  drop  of  lime  sulphur 
or  oil  spray  on  any  of  your  evergreens  or  "box  plants. 

The  next  letter  is  from  a  woman  who  has  run  into  some  frame  garden  problems . 
"In  the  past,"  she  writes,"  we  have  "been  troubled  "by  slugs  getting  inside  our  frame 
garden  and  eating  the  seedlings.    How  can  we  keep  them  out?" 

To  catch  those  slugs  trying  to  come  into  your  frame  garden  from  the  outside, 
the  scientists  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  say  you  might  try 
spreading  a  "picket  line"  of  hydrated  lime  completely  around  and  just  inside  of  the 
seedbed.    The  slugs  would  have  to  cross  it  to  get  at  the  seedlings,  and  would  die 
of  the  effects.    Make  this  barrier  about  3  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  The 
picket  line  should  be  renewed  after  each  rain  because  the  lime  is  no  good  once  it  is 
we  t . 

Another  effective  treatment  recently  recommended  is  a  poison  mixture  made  up 
of  one  part  of  the  chemical  met aldehyde  to  50  parts  of  wheat  bran.    You  scatter  this 
mixture  around  the  seedbed,  or  leave  it  in  small  piles.    You  could  also  try  inspect- 
ing the  seedbed  at  night  with  a  flashlight  or  lantern,  catching  and  destroying  the 
slugs. 

The  same  woman  who  asked  about  the  slugs,  also  wants  to  know  about  the  time 
to  plant  the  different  vegetables  in  a  cold  frame  or  frame  garden.    Well,  the  horti- 
culturists dodge  that  one.     They  say  that  generally  speaking  there  are  two  groups 
of  plants,  classified  by  their  temperature  requirements.    Among  those  that  can 
stand  a  relatively  low  temperature,  which  you  can  plant  early,  are  lettuce,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  broccoli.     Later  come  the  warmth-loving  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg 
plant,  muskmelons,  summer  squash,  celery,  and  cucumbers.     However,  within  these  two 
groups  there  are  certain  important  differences  in  the  temperatures  required,  so  con- 
sult your  own  county  extension  agent  for  the  best  practice  in  your  region. 

That  will  be  all  the  questions  we  can  answer  today.    More  questions  and 
answers  next  week*  #       #  § 


